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WITHIN THE WEEK 


With the war in Europe gallop- 
ing along to a climactic conclu- 
sion, there is bldg up in this coun- 
try one of the most intense reac- 
tions of the entire conflict period. 
It is the determination of parents 
(chiefly mothers) to get their boys 
back after Nazi defeat or surrender. 


Already, Congressmen are being 
buried under hysterical letters 
protesting the plan of military 
leaders to transfer substantial land 
and air forces to Pacific. Each 
mother, of course, has a perfect 
case to prove that her son has 
done his duty and should be re- 
leased forthwith. Thus far, there 
has been no organization, but it 
will doubtless come—with dem- 
onstrations, parades, petitions—all 
the customary fanfare of the emo- 
tionally upwrought. 


The position of these parents 
is understandable, if not defend- 
able. But it must be remembered 
that there are men in the Pacific 
area who have been in service as 
long, or longer than the European 
forces. Many have been battling 
climatic conditions as well as a 
treacherous foe. In common fair- 
ness, these veteran warriors must 
share in any gen’l release. 


Whether a specific fighting man 
will be released after V-E Day 
depends primarily upon the spe- 
cialized service he is prepared to 
render. If he is needed, he will 
be retained. That’s the plain truth 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


of the matter. Friends and rel- 
atives should face it frankly. Ex- 
ample: there are approx 3,000,000 
officers and men in various divi- 
sions of Naval service who have 
very slim chances of getting out 
before V-J Day. This situation is 
certain to result in apparent in- 
justices and inequalities, but there 
isn’t much anyone can do about 
it. 


EUROPE: There are many 
moves to watch, but keep one eye, 
at least, on Gen Patton. As you 
know, he is charging Germans 
from one direction, while Russians 
approach from the opposite di- 
rection. They may converge some- 
where in vicinity of historic trade 
city of Leipzig. This could be de- 
cisive battle of 3rd Reich. Of 
course, if Nazis elect to weaken 
defenses against Red Army and 
divert substantial forces to meet 
Patton head-on, he would be in 
real trouble, But it isn’t recorded 
that the doughty Gen’l has ever 
been intimidated by an off 
chance. 


JAPAN: In high military circles, 
decision has been reached, quietly, 
to invade Japanese homeland. 
This is viewed as quickest way to 
defeat Nippon. Current talk is 
that MacArthur will command. 
Since this is essentially an Army 
operation, substantial transfer of 
land forces is an obvious move. 


SHIFTING SANDS 


The final report War Mobili- 
zation Director Byrnes submit- 
ted follows anticipated pattern 
in recommending that private 
enterprises be given priority 
over public works. Frep M VIn- 
sON, his successor, presumably 
will follow same gen’l lines. . . 
Point of immediate concern 
is transportation. Country is 
perilously near a breakdown. 
Motor-makers balk at sugges- 
tion one firm be permitted to 
put out nameless vehicle de- 
signed to relieve pressure in de- 
fense areas. They say this 
would give pioneer a reconver- 
sion advantage. Seems probable 
their point of view will prevail. 
But some way must be found to 
produce cars this yr. . . Ad- 
ministration is in earnest about 
curbing speculation, but no def- 
inite program emerges. Look 
for statement from Stabliization 
Administrator Davis. . . Shoes, 
work clothing, children’s apparel 
will remain scarce thruout yr. 
(Military demands high; re- 
outfitting 
troops for 
Pacific. Gas 
may ease; 
tires will re- 
main tight. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 




















“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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“The Japanese strategy of offense 
calls for luring the Allies into the 
trap of our homeland.”—Prime Min- 
ister Kuniaki Kotso. 


“ ” 


“Any careful study of the lend- 
lease agreement will reveal that the 
U §S is no Santa Claus bringing gifts 
to England.”—Lorp Hatirax, British 
Ambassador to the U S. 


“ ” 


“Once a boy or girl puts a foot on 
the bottom step leading to the 
police lineup platform, we have fail- 
ed.”—LEwis J VALENTINE, N Y Police 
Commissioner, speaking at luncheon 
of the Police Athletic League. 


“ ” 


“It’s sort of personal.”—Miss Nita 
Reep, explaining reason she refused 
to let newsmen read her letter from 
Cpl Ovat Pace from the S Pacitic. 
The letter was 3 ft long and 3 ft 
wide with postscript 2 ft long. 


“ ” 


“We have all too often been more 
interested in Christianizing the Ne- 
groes of Africa than in acting Chris- 
tian toward the Negroes in our own 
country.” — Dr GEORGIA HARKNESS, 
Garrett Theological Seminary. 


“ ” 


“Germany’s choice now is between 
. unconditional surrender and pul- 
verization.”—RosertT Murpuy, poli- 
tical advisor on German affairs to 
Gen’l EISENHOWER. 


“ ” 


“If you’re the advance man for a 
troop of trained seals, you don’t 
have to know how to balance a ball 
on your nose.”—Bas LINCOLN, N Y 
press agent, when asked how she 
was able to do such a fine job for a 
client when she admittedly had no 
personal experience in the organiza- 
tion. 








“ ” 


“Things are going to be different. 
When the boys come back full of 
war nerves, there’s going to be some 
hell-raising. Plenty of celebration. 
And nothing’s gonna stop it. The 
threat of arrest doesn’t mean any- 
thing. We’ve been thru a lot worse.” 
—Cpl Atvia Du REE, commenting on 
action of a traffic cop who broke 
up a noisy demonstration on down- 
town Indianapolis street. (Cpl Du 
REE, overseas veteran, just married, 
was celebrating.) 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





“We will not be tricked into the 
strategy of the enemy, who is in a 
hurry.”—Rabio TOKIO. 


“ce ” 


“(The only two problems are) the 
location of the gallows and the 
length of the drop.”—Lord VANsIT- 
TART, on the punishment of war 
criminals. 

“ ” 

“Sir, I feel as if I had landed in 
your state of Texas.”—A British pil- 
ot, to the captain of the U S carrier 
Saratoga, after landing on its spa- 
cious flight deck. 


“ ” 


“Just as it was the Ist after the 
last war, so I hope that Czechoslo- 
vakia will be the Ist country in 
Central Europe to regain its stabili- 
ty in freedom.” — EpuarD BENEs, 
President of the republic. 


“ ” 


“Now I know the English are 
skeptics.”—Yank soldier when, on a 
bet, a British acquaintance stood 
for half an hr on a busy London 
street corner, offering 10-shilling 
notes for 3 pence, with no takers. 


“The master of German propa- 
ganda had to wade through it to 
get to work.”—Free Danish Press 
Service, reporting that a bomb load- 
ed with Allied leaflets had landed 
in the yard of Propaganda Minis- 
ter JOSEPH GOEBBELS’ Ministry in 
Berlin. 

“ ” 

“Without uselessly indulging in 
worry over the prevailing war situ- 
ation, we should calmly place our 
hand upon our chest, after the man- 
ner of Frederick the Great, and 
think of the fact that our efforts 
are not yet sufficient.”—Maj Gen’l 
Cuvuon Sakural, in a Tokio broad- 
cast. 
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“Democracy and free enterprise 
will not survive another war.”— 
Witiam L Ctayton, Ass’t Sec’y of 
State. 


“ ” 


“Nobody here says, “My Hero.’ 
They leave that for you people at 
home.”—WALTER DAVENPORT, special 
correspondent for Collier’s, radioing 
from Guam. 

“ ” 


“We hope to lay the foundation 
of a new experiment in internat’l 
practice at San Francisco that may 
well prove to be the world’s last 
chance.”—ANTHONY EDEN, British 
Foreign Sec’y. 


“< 


“Persons who complain about com- 
mercials are, as a rule, disgustingly 
healthy.”—RaLPH SMITH, an adver- 
tising man, defending radio com- 
mercials in a letter to the N Y 
Times. 


“ ” 


“Sorry. No map today. They’re go- 
ing too fast. Had 2 made up, but 
they drove right off both of them.” 
—Explanation of Stars and Stripes, 
the Army newspaper, for issue pub- 
lished without a west front map. 


“ ” 


“Oh, we’ve been eating with rela- 
tives and friends.” — Pittsburgh 
woman, applying to ration board for 
new ration books, announced she 
had never had any, and explained 
to the startled questioner how her 
family had been eating all this time. 


“ ” 





“Maybe I was a little too rough.” 


—Harotp W KueEster, fined in dist- 
rict court for pulling hair of 9-yr- 
old boy and then showing boy’s sis- 
ter how hard he had pulled by 
yanking her hair when she came to 
remonstrate. 


“ ” 


“How men eat very definitely in- 
fluences their judgment as well as 
their digestion. Empires can be built 
or destroyed at the dinner table. 
Peace in our time can well depend 
upon whether we soothe or insult 
the gastronomic tastes of our 
guests.” — GEORGE M MaAanrDIKIAN, 
spokesman for Golden Gate Res- 
taurant Assoc, putting in bid for 
add’l special food supplies to serve 
delegates at United Nations Con- 
ference in San Francisco. 
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“Unity is not a word, it is a wea- 

pon of war.”—WALTER HUSTON. 
“e ” 

“Ym a member of the Hitler 
Youth.”—Captured German soldier, 
aged 52, telling how he happened to 
be in the army. 

“ec ” 





“The situation requires us to sit 
and think deeply to ponder the ene- 
my’s successes.”—TADAHIKO OKADA, 
speaker of the lower house of the 
Japanese Diet. 

“ ” 

“You Americans don’t fully ap- 
preciate the real power that’s in you. 
We do now, at long last.”—A Ger- 
man major, surrendering the city of 
Aschaffenburg to U S forces, after 
a 6-day siege. 

“ ” 

“At the present time composers 
are not following the old masters 
but writing something which has no 
past, and, in most cases, no future.” 
—Sir THomas BEEcHaM, British con- 
ductor. 

“ ” 

“It may be safely said his mission 
has not been a success.”—Italian 
News Service reporting that rela- 
tions between the Vatican and Rus- 
sia remain unchanged after visit to 
Holy See of Epwarp FLynn, Bronx 
Democratic leader. 


“ ” 


“They have been expecting them 
for a long time.”—VIcTOR GuUT- 
XULESCO, Romanian diplomat, pass- 
ing through Moscow on way from 
Tokio, announced that the Japanese 
gov’t is expecting unwelcome visit 
from Hitler, Himmler and Musso- 
lini. 

“ ” 

“We should remove Germany en- 
tirely from the quota system. We 
can’t allow the ‘supermen’ to come 
over and spread their Nazi gospel 
among our children.”—Rep SaMvEL 
DICKSTEIN, chairman of the House 
Immigration Committee. 


“ec ” 


“Can you imagine a movie audi- 
ence getting an earful of a sound 
like that!”—Irvinc CUMMINGs, di- 
rector of film The Dolly Sisters in 
which Betry GRrRaBLE is required to 
kneel and kiss JOHN Payne. 3 times 
she tried it and each time the fam- 
ous GRABLE knees “cracked” so loud, 
the sound track was ruined. 


“You could have knocked the pub- 
lic over with a jockey.”—Davs Boone, 
columnist, commenting on resigna- 
tion of JAS ByYRNEs. 


“ ” 


“So help me, I never again want to 
look at vodka or caviar.”—Harry L 
HOPKINS, recovering at Mayo Clinic, 
after rigors of the Yalta conference. 


“ ” 


“We want to be Grable-bodied 
seamen.”—Spokesman for group of 
WAVES who have chosen bowling 
as their favorite sport. 


“ ” 


“I have come to fight with the 
American air force.”—Nazi Lutit- 
waffe pilot, alighting from a Ger- 
man fighter plane on a U S-held air- 
field near Frankfurt. 


“ ” 


“It is time to tighten our belts 
and turn our faces to the Orient.”— 
Lt. Gen’l Rosert C RICHARDSON Jr, 
Commander of the Army forces in 
the Pacific. 


“ ” 


“Behind me, not 2 ft away, is a 
cave full of ex-Japanese. Which is 
just the way it should be. What a 
nice Easter Sunday, after all.”— 
ERNIE PyLe, with U S Marines on 
Okinawa. 


“ ” 


“When I get home, I am going to 
buy a fine, expensive bamboo walk- 
ing cane, and I am going to stamp 
it to pieces.”—American soldier on 
Luzon, after fighting his way, under 
enemy fire, through thick stands of 
bamboo. 

“ ” 

“No matter what is done for the 
next 5 or 7 yrs, after the war ceases, 
there will be more work in the U S 
than there will be minds or hands 
with which to do it.”—BERNARD M 
BarucuH, adviser to Pres ROOSEVELT, 
predicting wave of prosperity to fol- 
low end of war. 


“e ” 


“It was a muddy day, and I was 
darned if I'd leave a dry shelter 
and get my feet soaked just because 
of a few German machine-guns.”— 
Sgt Pavut Vacon explaining in a let- 
ter to his family in Medford, Mass, 
how he happened to be decorated 
for remaining at his post under in- 
tense enemy fire. 


al 


“Work and Worship.”—Suggested 
nat’! slogan for V-E Day. 


“é ” 


“It might restrain some of the 
windbags around here.”—Sen GLEN 
H TayYLor, proposing radio’ broad- 
casts of Senate proceedings. 


“ ” 


“The war might go on another 5 
yrs but the Japanese are licked and 
know it.”—Vice Admiral Marc A 
MITSCHER. 





i ” 


“We’ve suspected others, but al- 
ways thought the cow was honest.” 
—Tope TUTTLE, columnist, comment- 
ing on a report that milk, as it 
comes from the cow, is 87% water. 


“ ” 


“She’s a nice girl and all that but 
there has to be a limit to these 
things.”—Cutraged bridegroom tele- 
phoning Pittsburgh OPA  head- 
quarters to report that he was 
charged $5.50 for a marriage license. 


ee 9 


“It is retribution come home.”— 
Lt JosePpH SHuUBOW of Boston, who 
presided over Jewish Passover festi- 
val of 300 American soldiers in the 
captured Muenchen-Gladbach castle 
of Propaganda Minister JOSEPH 
GOEBBELS. Unfortunately, GOEBBELS 
could not attend. 
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“What Germany Owes,” ATWooD 
H TOWNSEND, Free World, 3-’45. 


If the Germans could afford to 
spend $236 billion during the past 
few yrs on guns and other war ma- 
teriel instead of on butter and bet- 
terment for themselves, certainly 
they can afford to go without but- 
ter and beer until they have made 
good the war costs they forced upon 
their victims. . . 


There is one more account that 
cannot be left out of the final bill: 
16 million human beings methodi- 
cally killed. Most of these were rel- 
atively young, with an average of 
perhaps 30 yrs of useful life ahead 
of them. In a modern industrial- 
ized economy the average worker 
produces annually about $1,000 
worth of goods and services, con- 
suming $800 to maintain himself 
and dependents, and leaving $200 
to be invested by himself. . . to- 
ward increasing the physical assets 
of his nation. Multiplying $200 by 
30 yrs gives $6,000 as the average 
value as a nat’l asset of each in- 
dividual destroyed by the Germans. 
In 1940 the U S Congress set an 
insurance value of $10,000 on the 
lives of American soldiers and sail- 
ors. Based on our 59¢ dollar, this is 
approx the same figure. 

Counting each life as worth $6,000 
and multiplying this by the 16 mil- 
lion victims of German slaughter 
for profit, we estimate $96 billion as 
the cash value of the human assets 
systematically destroyed by the 
Germans. This computation can 
make no allowance for the sym- 
phonies that will not be written, 
the medical discoveries that will 
not be made, the useful devices 
that will not be invented by men 
and women who have been killed. 






AGE—Youth 

Asked why he was going to marry 
a glamor girl from the city instead 
of some woman his own age, 
Grandpappy opined: “I’d a heap 
ruther smell perfume than lini- 
ment!”—Louisville Courier-Jnl. 


CHURCH—and Life 

Why do our churches stress man- 
ners, mannerisms, conventions, 
rather than the fundamental hun- 
gers and satisfactions that so deep- 
ly concern all men? Why is it that 
we have heard from our pulpits 
more sermons against smoking than 
against segregation? More denun- 
ciations of dancing than plans for 
providing recreational opportuni- 
ties for young people? More dia- 
tribes against drinking than lessons 
in how to work out satisfying fam- 
ily relationships which obviate the 
craving for drink? More scare- 
stories about torments of hell than 
about horrors of war?—PavLa 
SNELLING, “The Church and Tomor- 
row,” Christian Advocate, 3-29-’45. 


CHURCH—Responsibility 

Once, near the close of the Ist 
World War, a chaplain said to his 
men: “Cheer up! Remember you 
are building a new world.” To 
which one of his men replied, “You 
are wrong there, chaplain. We are 
not building a new world; that is 
your job and the job of the Church. 
We are just destroying the old one.” 
—Christian Observer. 


DIPLOMACY 

The late David Lloyd George, 
British statesman, had been a mas- 
ter at evading embarrassing ques- 
tions. Once, while campaigning for 
a seat in Parliament, he was ad- 
dressing an audience only half of 
whom were friendly to his views. 
He decided that it would be prudent 
to make a middle of the road 
speech. The crowd, however, would 
have none of his vacillating. 

“Will you or will you not sup- 
port the bill?” demanded one list- 
ener, when the future Prime Min- 
ister started to discuss a bill then 
being debated in the house. 

“I will,” said Lloyd George. Half 
the audience cheered. “Not,” he 
continued. The other half cheered. 
“Tell now,” he concluded. At this 


=. 


the entire audience cheered loudly. 
—E E Epcar. 








They DO say... 

Feud between Col McCormick 
and MARSHALL FIELD, in Chicago, 
often takes on colorful intensity 
of the old-time era of “personal 
journalism”. This wk, when Dep’t 
of Justice asked Army authori- 
ties in Germany to apprehend 
Donatp Day, one-time  corre- 
spondent, in connection with se- 
ditious broadcasts beamed to U 
S, last yr, FreEtp’s Sun ran front- 
page 8-col banner, “Ex-Tribune 
Man Hunted as Traitor!” ... 
The “wise” ones still spread 
rumor that KATHLEEN WINSOR 
really didn’t write that sensa- 
tional best-seller. She’s just a 
“stooge” they’ll tell you... And 
it was a mid-west librarian who 
suggested the obvious parody 
title, Forever Under. . . Ricu- 
ARDSON WRIGHT has an engaging 
piece in April House & Garden, 
“Noah’s Ark People” lambasting 
those who must follow Noah’s 
lead and have “pairs” of every- 
thing—end tables, vases, lamps, 
chairs. .. H W Wrison Co, who 
publish Reader’s Guide to Pe- 
riodical Literature and other ref- 
erence works, are using page 
space in book review sections, 
urging readers to visit public li- 
brary and use these aids. . . 
War Dep’t will publish Der Ruf 
(“The Call”) German language 
bi-wkly newspaper for war pris- 
oners in U S. Distributed thru 
prison camps, it will sell for 5¢, 
be subsidized by camp canteen 
profits. 











ECONOMICS 


Some words look more imposing 
than they are. Economics, for in- 
stance. Call economics a study of 
“how things hit people,” and you 
define the word in more under- 
standable, tho less precise language 
than dictionaries use—WHEELER 
MACMILLEN, Farm Jnl, 


EFFICIENCY 

Efficiency expert: one who always 
waits to make up a foursome be- 
fore passing thru a revolving door. 
—Christian Science Monitor. 
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EMOTION—Value of 

If the world depended solely on 
cold, logical, cause-and-effect think- 
ing for its progress, it would soon 
be in a sorry state. The lamps of 
democracy were not lit by imper- 
sonal and unimpassioned thinking. 
Nor will they be kept burning by 
this kind of thought. Without the 
driving force imparted by emotions 
this nation scarcely waquld have 
been conceived, or if conceived, 
would have been still-born.—Dr 
Epw A StTRECKER, “Morale and Prop- 
aganda,” March of Medicine, 2-’45. 


FELLOWSHIP 

A man moved to a new city. He 
was chilled by the cool reception 
tendered him at the church which 
he attended. Determined to compel 
the pastor or some of the members 
to call on him, he cut a bank note 
in two pieces, and having written 
across one half, in red ink, this 
message, he dropped it in the con- 
tribution box: “If the pastor, or 
any of the members of this church 
will be kind enough to call on John 
Smith, 192 Hope St, who is a reg- 
ular attendant upon the services of 
this church, he will be pleased to 
deliver up the other half of this 
bill, and be thankful for the priv- 
ilege of a little Christian fellowship 
in a strange city.” A visit and apol- 
ogies quickly followed.— Church 
Management. 


GIVING-RECEIVING 

A famous philanthropist was 
once asked: “How are you able to 
give so much, and still have so 
much?” 

“Well,” replied the generous man, 
“as I shovel out, He shovels in; 
and the Lord has a bigger shovel 


than I have.”—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

INGENUITY 

A business executive visiting 


Washington tried vainly to see the 
head of a federal bureau. Tiring of 
the run-around, he called the man’s 
sec’y: 

“Please tell Mr X,” he directed, 
“that I must talk with him—and 
that I am not calling to remind 
him of that poker debt.” Within 5 
min the bureau head was on the 
phone. Of course there was no 
poker debt.—Pageant. 


LABOR—Wartime 

A colored boy who works in a 
printing plant was asked to work 
overtime on a rush job. When it 
was done, he approached his super- 
ior. “Boss,” he said, “about that ex- 
tra work. Does I git time and again 
fo’ it?”—Collier’s. 


LOVE 

What we really need now is a 
love detector that girls can apply 
to their emotions and _ ascertain 
whether what they feel is a death- 
less passion or a digestive upset, 
and whether what they need is a 
wedding ring or a dose of bicarbon- 
ate——DorotHy Drx, syndicated col. 


MILITARY—Rank 

Familiar sights around Army 
camps are pet dogs with sets of 
stripes. One such canine walked 
into an orderly room, chewed up a 
stack of important papers. 

“But,” raged the CO, “why didn’t 
you stop him?” 

“How could I?” queried the clerk. 
“He outranks me!”—This Wk. 


MINISTER—Attributes 

In outlining the characteristics 
of a modern clergyman, Dr Edgar 
De Witt Jones said, “The minister 
of today needs the courage of a 
lion, the skin of a hippopotamus, 
the endurance of a camel, the sa- 
gacity of an elephant, the patience 
of a donkey and as many lives as a 
cat.”—Religious Digest. 


ORIGINS 

Hollywoodites, as well as Wash- 
ingtonians, may be interested in 
the origination of the expression 
“red tape,” which has symbolized 
time-wasting for over a hundred 
years: 

Before the advent of envelopes 
and filing systems, all English law- 
yers and government officials tied 
their papers and documents with 
red tape, presumably because red 
was the royal color of the Crown. 
As far back as December 6, 1658, 
a reward was offered in an 
ad appearing in the newspaper 
pleading for the return of “a little 
bundle of papers tied with red tape 
which was lost Friday last, between 
Worcester House and Lincoln’s Inn.” 
—Hollywood Reporter. 
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Popular songs are the craziest 
things. And for war songs, that 
goes double. You just can’t tell 
what will “take”. Remember Dirty 
Gertie of the African campaign? 
Well, we now can report that the 
rage of the American Pacific bases 
is a little “number titled Jones 
Junior High—official anthem of a 
venerable educational institution in 
Toledo, O. No one seems to know 
how or why this zany number, sung 
to the tune of Stars and Stripes 
Forever, has caught on, but it has 
been rendered by thousands from 
Guam to Iwo Jima. First verse 
goes like this: 


“Three cheers for Jones Jr High, 
It’s the best jr high in Toledo. 
Its colors are red, blue and white, 
Which stand for purity and light. 
Fight, fight, fight!” 

There’s a new War Dep’t order 
out this wk, which specifies that a 
woman in the Army overseas may 
request ret’n for duty in U S when 
her husband is ret’d here from 
overseas assignment. If he is dis- 
charged, she also may request dis- 
charge. 

Military rehabilitation centers are 
somewhat disturbed by fact that 
only about 6% of ret’g vets thus far 
interviewed express interest in ob- 
taining further education or spe- 
cialized vocational training under 
provisions of G I bill. 

The G I on leave, we're told, no 
longer employs the old motor- 
stalling technique. The new line: 
“Let’s park here and save the gas 
for the next offensive.” 

Postmaster General Walker, on a 
west-coast tour, revealed that 7 
letters weekly were going to service 
men on an average, 6 returning. 
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AVIATION: CAA is developing 2 
radar devices to make civilian air- 


plane landings, take-offs faster, 
safer. One is screen enabling air- 
port control tower to visualize ac- 
tual positions of all planes within 
25 mi. Other is collision warning 
device on plane instrument panel, 
indicating object within danger 
radius. (Grit) 


HEALTH-HYGIENE: Dr B Sey- 
mour-Jones, Birmingham, England 
throat surgeon, attributes influenza 
and colds to fulminating virus with 
which nature attempts to assimilate 
into soil the millions of decaying 
leaves. This virus, air borne, be- 
comes almost global. (Medical 
World, London) 


“ ” 


INDUSTRY: Noiseless gear may 
be near. Accomplished by newly- 
designed rubber bushing insulating 
pinion gear from the shaft. 


MEDICINE: Several large phar- 
maceutical houses are now in big- 
scale production of new immuniz- 
ing vaccine which soon will be 
given troops serving in_ tropical 
areas. Made from infected brains 
of Swedish white mice, vaccine is 
tc be used to prevent rare type of 
encephalitis, or sleeping sickness, 
known as Japanese type. (A few 
patients suffering from this malady 
have already been ret’d to US 
Army hospitals.) 


“oe ” 


NUTRITION: Persons with more 
than 10% body surface affected by 
3rd degree burns become serious 
nutritional problems because of great 
loss of nitrogen; need for increased 
protein nourishment induced by 
burn fever. New pre-digested pro- 
duct, Amigran, is 4% times as rich in 
nitrogen as lean meat; one lb equals 
23 units blood plasma. (Rotarian) 


PEACE—WAR 

“Our real secret weapon,” said 
the old German gen’, “is stored 
safely abroad. In the homeland of 
our enemies. When they once more 
start quarreling as between ally and 
ally, and better still, when they 
weaken themselves with internal 
quarrels, each in his own country, 
then is the German secret weapon 
being polished up for a new try.” 
—“Topics of The Times,” N Y 
Times, 3-25-'45. 


POLITICS 

Has it occurred to you that the 
men who will be candidates for 
President in 1984 are now about 12 
yrs old? 

Doesn’t it seem logical that if 
we started to build up in the minds 
of 12-yr-olds the importance of 
running the gov’t, we would get bet- 
ter men for better gov’t later on? 
Isn’t politics as important as med- 
icine or engineering or law? The 
answer, obviously, is yEs—and yet, 
as a profession, politics does not 
hold the same position of import- 
ance in the gen’l public’s mind.— 
Pau, Macnamara, “Better Men For 
Better Gov't,” Cosmopolitan, 4-’45. 


PREJUDICE 

In every prejudice spoken, there 
is an unspoken preamble: “I haven’t 
much human dignity in my own 
eyes, but you’ll see the kind of noble 
principles I mean to have when you 
hear what I think about this other 
low fellow.”—IsaBeL CurRIER, “Prej- 
udice Among The Unprejudiced,” 
Common Ground, Spring, *45. 


RACES 

Where God in His inscrutability 
made the white race a minority 
people, the devil in his malicious 
mischief has given them a majority 
complex.—The Methodist Church- 
man, of Durban, South Africa. 


RATIONING 

As amended, the restaurant mgt 
is not responsible for hats, overcoats 
or the waitress’ reply to a request 
for butter—Detroit News. 


TRAVEL 

Travel in its truest sense is not 
merely getting away from home and 
being moved from one spot to an- 


en 





other while unfamiliar architecture 
and novel scenery unroll like a pan- 
orama. It is an inner experience 
as well as a bodily adventure... . 
Understanding is not automatic- 
ally acquired by staring at places 
or people, but is a process requiring 
mental effort—AcNnes ROoTHERY, 
“Your Post-War Travels Should 
Start Now,” House Beautiful, 4-’45. 


VALUE 


Along a country road came a 
$7,000 limousine. As it caught up 
with a small car, the owner of the 
big car could not resist the temp- 
tation to slow down and jolly the 
other fellow a bit. 

“Heavens, man,” he said, “what is 
there about your car that makes 
such a dreadful rattling sound?” 

“That?” replied the small-car 
driver. “Oh, that’s the $6,500 jing- 
ling in my _pocket.”—Canning 
Trade. 


WAR—Prisoners 


Our men in this war have some- 
times wondered why we bother to 
take prisoners. These men have 
killed thousands of our _ soldiers. 
Why, then, take them alive? 

There is a simple logical expla- 
nation: an enemy soldier gives up 
quicker when he knows he won’t be 
tortured or killed. If he lacked this 
knowledge, he would fight it out 
to the bloody end, and in death 
take many of our men with him. 
Then, toa, well-treated prisoners 
are more willing to talk; we get in- 
formation of vital military impor- 
tance from them. Lastly, we do not 
practice the very things we are 
fighting to destroy. We are a civ- 
ilized nation and we do not com- 
mit mass murder in cold blood. So 
we take them alive—Jrss BENTON, 
“Are We Coddling Our War Pris- 
oners?” True, 4-’45. 


WIN-THE-WAR 

Somebody asked me the other 
day if Byrnes’ ban on conventions 
wasn’t an abridgement of the con- 
stitutional guarantee of the right of 
free assembly. Maybe it is. But 
I’m so downright eccentric I'd 
rather see. the war won than go 
traipsing off to a convention—Gero 
L Drxon, syndicated col. 
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“Black as the Night .. .” 


Black Boy (Harper, $2.50) is an autobiographical story of the early 
struggles and black despair of RICHARD WRIGHT, the young Negro whose 
novel, Native Son, was a recent best-seller. Incredible as it may seem, 
Wright was actually a drunken juvenile delinquent at the age of 6. In 
these pages he seeks to make clear some of the emotional deprivations and 


other contributing factors that shaped his formative yrs. 


Although the 


present volume and the earlier novel were both selections of Book-of-the- 
Month Club the author says, “I don’t yet think of writing as a profession. 
I write only when I have something that must be said. I’d rather wash 
dishes than write just for money.” Wright is now turning his attention to 
the problem children of his race, believing that the postwar period wiil 
bring a new wave of inter-racial troubles. 


My mother (deserted by my 
father) went to work as a cook and 
left me and my brother alone in 
the flat each day with a loaf of 
bread and a pot of tea. When she 
ret’d in the evening she would be 
tired and dispirited. Sometimes she 
would talk to us, telling us we now 
had no father, that our lives would 
be different from those of other 
children, and we must learn to take 
care of ourselves. 

One evening my mother told me 
that thereafter I would have to do 
the shopping. She took me to the 
corner store to show me the way. 
I was proud; I felt like a grownup. 
The next afternoon I took a basket 
and set out for the store. A gang of 
boys grabbed me, knocked me down, 
took the money and sent me run- 
ning home in panic. That evening 
I told my mother what had hap- 
pened, but she made no comment. 
She wrote another note, gave me 
more money and sent me out again. 

I crept down the stairs and saw 
the same gang of boys. They came 
toward me and I broke into a wild 
run. They overtook me and flung 
me to the pavement, I yelled and 
pleaded, but they wrenched the 
money from my hand. 

I ran wildly for home, started 
bounding up the steps. “Don’t you 
come in here,” my mother warned 
me. “I’m going to teach you this 
night to stand up and fight for 
yourself.” 

She went into the house and I 
waited, terrified. Presently she ret’d 
with more money and another note; 
she also had a long heavy stick. 

“Take this money, this note, and 
this stick,” she said. “Go to the 
store and buy those groceries. If 
the boys bother you, then fight.” 

I was baffled. My mother was tell- 


ing me to fight, a thing that she 
had never done before. 

“But I’m scared,” I said. 

“Don’t you come into this house 
until you’ve gotten those groceries,” 
She said. 

“They'll beat me; 
me,” I said. 

“Then stay in the streets, don’t 
come back here!” 

I stood on the sidewalk crying. 


“ ” 


they’ll beat 


“There he is again!” 

They surrounded me quickly. 

“Tl kill you,” I threatened. 

They closed in. In blind fear I 
let the stick fly, feeling it crack 
against a boy’s skull. I swung again, 
lamming another skull, then an- 
other. Realizing that they would 
retaliate if I let up for a second, I 
fought to lay them low, to knock 
them cold, to kill them so that they 
could not strike back at me. I flayed 
with tears in my eyes, teeth 
clenched, stark fear making me 
throw every ounce of my strength 
behind each blow. The boys scat- 
tered, yelling, nursing their heads, 
staring at me in utter disbelief. I 
stood panting, egging them on, 
taunting them to come out and 
fight. When they refused, I ran 
after them and they tore out for 
their homes, screaming. Parents 
rushed into the streets and threat- 
ened me. For the Ist time in my 
life I shouted at grownups, telling 
them that I would give them the 
same if they bothered me. 

I finally found my grocery list 
and the money and went on to the 
store. On the way back I kept my 
stick poised for instant use, but 
there was not a boy in sight. That 
night I won the right to the streets 
of Memphis. 














The Spirit of 
Our People 
THOS JEFFERSON 


THOs JEFFERSON, 3rd President of 
the U S, author of the Declaration 
of Independence, and in large de- 
gree founder of our democratic phi- 
losophy, was born 202 yrs ago this 
wk, in Va, in the vicinity where he 
subsequently designed and erected 
the residence, Monticello. As is the 
case with so many of his writings, 
this excerpt from a letter addressed 
to Col Edw Carrington, a mbr of 
the Continental Congress, possesses 
an ageless wisdom. 


I am persuaded that (the people) 
may be led astray for a moment, but 
will soon correct themselves. The 
people are the only censors of their 
governors; and even their errors 
will tend to keep these to the true 
principles of their institution. 
The way to prevent these irregular 
interpositions of the people is to 
give them full information of their 
affairs thru the public papers... 

Were it left for me to decide 
whether we should have a gov’t 
without newspapers, or newspapers 
without gov’t, I should not hesitate 
te prefer the latter. But I should 
mean that every man should re- 
ceive these papers, and be capable 
of reading them. . . Cherish, there- 
fore, the spirit of our people,, and 
keep alive their attention. . . If once 
they .become inattentive to public 
affairs, you and I, and Congress 
and Assemblies, Judges and Gover- 
nors, shall become wolves. It seems 
to be the law of our gen’ nature, 
in spite of individual exceptions; 
and experience declares that man 
is the only animal which devours 
his own kind; for I can apply no 
milder term to the gov’ts of Europe, 
and to the gen’l prey of the rich 
on the poor. 
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On the morning of Nov 12, 1918, 
a dusky soldier in a U S labor bat- 
talion overslept 2 or 3 bugle calls 
and was waked at last by his sgt 
gruffy ordering him to rise. “Y’all 
can’t boss me around no more,” he 
said, half asleep. “Dis wah am ovah. 
I just signed up for de duration.” 

“Right you is, boy!” the sgt re- 
plied. “De wah am ovah, sho ’nuf, 
but de duration. . . it have jest be- 
gun.”—Richland Press. 


“ee ” 


My French hosts gleefully regaled 
me with many stories about the 
Germans. One was that the mayor 
of Bayeux was instructed to issue 
an order that shopkeepers and cafe 
owners would serve members of the 
Wehrmacht before serving civilians. 
The order was issued and signs 
were posted in all windows. But the 
Germans complained when the or- 
der appeared in the window of the 
undertaker.—Chaplain Cameron H 
McCuTcHEoN, reporting from 
France. 





OF THE WEEK 


Hollywood wedding: one where 
they take each other for better 
or worse—but not for long.—Bos 
Burns. 

“ ” 

Physicians say one million 
women are over-weight. These, 
of course, are round figures.— 
Judy’s. 

oe ” 

What every girl should know: 
a millionaire bachelor.—Bedside 
Examiner. 

If this war continues, some of 
the war workers may be so worn 
out they’ll begin to look like the 
photos on their badges.—Louis- 
ville Courier-Jnl. 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
MADELEINE Boypb 
Literary Agent 


An Englishman and an Amer- 
ican soldier were motoring 
along an English road. At in- 
tervals the Englishman, who 
was driving, would stop and 
dust the roadside with white 
powder which he carried in a 
large can in the car. 

Finally the G I could restrain 
his curiosity no further, and 
asked what it was all about. 
“Oh, this,” said the Englishman 
casually, “is lion powder.” 

“Lion powder!” exploded the 
G I, “But you haven’t any lions 
in England!” 

“No,” said the Englishman, 
lowering his voice to a confi- 
dential whisper, “and a good 
thing it is too, because this 
powder’s no damned good.” 








She had begged her husband for 
mo’s to have his picture taken. At 
last he decided to go through the 
agony, but when the proofs ar- 
rived, she exclaimed in horror, “Oh, 
there’s only 1 button on your coat.” 

“Thank heaven,” he said “you've 
noticed it at last."—The Furrow. 


“ ” 


Two children on a train were ar- 
guing over who should have dibs 
on a box candy reposing on the 
seat between them. Pushing the box 
behind him, the boy looked the lit- 
tle girl square in the eye. “I bet I 
can remember longer’n you can,” he 
wagered. “I can remember when I 
was born.” 

“That’s nothin’,” she snapped. “I 
can remember before I was born. I 
can remember when God said, 
‘Stan’ up, Patsy, and let me put 
your eyes in.’ Now you gimme that 
candy!”—Tracks, hm, C & O ry. 


GOOD STORES 


YOU CAN USE 


Shoe ration stamps, it seems to me, 

Have one great virtue, it’s plain to 
see— 

They make it proper for me and 
youse 

To wear our comfortably ancient 
shoes. 
—MaAkRGARET FISHBACK, Collier’s. 

“ ” 

A friend of ours was called to the 
telephone on his birthday recently 
and to his amazement heard the 
nearly-forgotten singing telegram: 
“Happy Birthday to You!” 

“But this is forbidden,” he ex- 
claimed. “How come?” 

The singer whispered cheerfully, 
“Black market!”—Pageant. 





